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OUR COURT. 
Most people have heard or read of the great 


George Robins of auction renown, 
Who made all his money by knocking things down ; 


the man in whom culminated, and with whom 
died the poetry of auctioneering, and upon whose 
professional like we have not looked again ; the 
man whose strength of mind and powers of imagi- 
nation enabled him to describe an open drain as 
*a splendid, well-stocked, and well-preserved fish- 
pond ;’ and half an acre of rusty lawn as ‘a noble 
expanse of verdure.’ But great as were his powers 
in this respect, I am firmly persuaded that even 
George Robins, if he were still in the flesh, and 
had been ‘favoured with instructions to dispose 
by public auction’ of Lock Court, or, as its 
inhabitants prefer to call it, ‘Our Court, would not 
have been capable of describing that property 
as a highly desirable, or even desirable place of 
residence. There is an all-pervading air of 
undesirability about it; it is dirty, dark, narrow, 
dilapidated, and undrained ; it leads off a street 
scarcely less dirty, narrow, and dilapidated ; and it 
is one of the lowest parts of a decidedly low 
neighbourhood. 

I am a working-man—what a gentleman wanting 
my vote (if I had one) at election-time, or the 
chairman at the prize distribution meeting of an 
industrial exhibition, would probably call ‘an 
intelligent artisan’—and like most of my class, have 
seen some ‘ups and downs’—but more especially 
downs—in life ; and jin the course of one of these 
downs, when I had to tramp in search of employ- 
ment, I knew an extremity of poverty that made 
me acquainted with such strange bedfellows as 
are only to be met with in twopenny lodging- 
houses or ‘casual’ wards. But when my limited 
income, the absolute necessity of living within a 
reasonable distance of the workshop in which I am 
employed, and the exercise by the City and 
Suburban Railway Company of the house-destroy- 
ing powers granted to them by act of parliament, 
combined to make me a dweller in one of the 


twenty houses that form Our Court, they were the 
means of making me acquainted with neighbours 
to the full as strange as any of the strange bed- 
fellows with whom tramping and poverty had at 
one time made me acquainted. Roughing it, 
however, while on tramp, is the natural state of 
things, and is consequently lightly regarded ; and 
indeed you are at such times, to a certain extent, 
‘happy because it can’t last ;’ but that I should, 
while still able to work, and at a time when I was 
in constant employment, and earning the wages of 
a first-class mechanic, be compelled to live in such 
a place as Lock Court, was a state of things that 
was never dreamed of in my philosophy until it 
was actually brought to pass. Even when I 
received formal, but uncompromising, notice that 
the house in which I lived was, with some forty 
others, to be taken down at one fell swoop for the 
extension of the City and Suburban Company’s 
line, the coming event—the inevitable residence in 
Lock Court—cast no immediate shadow before. 
True, the district was one of the most densely 
populated in the metropolis, and I had been hear- 
ing with increasing frequency during the last 
two years, that houses were getting dreadfully 
scarce—of the truthfulness of which statement I 
had received an unpleasantly practical proof by 
the rent of the house that I had just received 
notice to quit having been raised twice during 
my three years’ tenancy of it. Still I thought, 
as I put it to my wife: ‘Oh, you ll soon get a 
house, Bessie, if you set about it in earnest.” But 
when, at the end of the second of our three weeks’ 
notice, Bessie had, evening after evening, reported 
that she had been ‘all about, and couldn’t hear of 
a house for love nor money,’ except ‘that one in 
Lock Court that I told you about, that the people 
are going out of this week,’ I began to fully realise 
the horrors of my position. 

However, there was now no time for indulging 
in useless complaints or regrets, as workmen were 
already pulling down the adjoining houses; the 
best thing we could do, under the circumstances, 
was to secure the house in Lock Court as a 
last retreat, as we could get out of the bargain 
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by paying a week’s rent, if anything better turned 
up before we were finally obliged to flit. But 
despite the most persistent search and inquiry, 
nothing better did turn up; and so, on the Saturday 
on which the notice we had received from the rail- 
way company expired, we reluctantly removed 
ourselves and furniture to the unhealthy, disreput- 
able spot, which, in common with its other inhabit- 
ants, I have become habituated to speak of—alas 
that it should be so—as ‘ Our Court 

The van containing our furniture had scarcely 
reached the door of our new house, ere it was sur- 
rounded by such a mob of ragyed, dirty children, 
of both sexes, and of from twelve to two years of 
age, as it never occurred to me could all be the 
product of Our Court ; and as they began to get in 
the way, and I noticed some of the elder ones 
attempting to ‘what the wise call convey’ some of 
the lighter articles that became visible in the 
van as the larger ones were removed, I ordered 
them to go off to their own place, and play there. 
Whereupon, a gentleman of surly aspect, and with 
whose bloated, sodden face neither soap nor razor 
had been recently acquainted, who had been lean- 
ing against the doorpost of the next house, watching 
the removal of the furniture with a sullen and 
injured air, explained to me, emphasising his ex- 
planation by a number of sanguinary expletives, 
that the ‘kids’ belonged to the Court, and had as 
much sanguinary right there as me; and added a 
statement to the effect, that the inhabitants of the 
Court generally would take sanguinary particular 
notice that I didn’t come the sanguinary genteel 
over them, if I had got a wan-load of furniture. To 
this harangue, which was loudly cheered by the 
assembled children, I made no reply, merely con- 
gratulating myself upon the circumstance, that I 
was not in the habit of ‘coming the genteel’ over 
anybody, and resolving that I would have nothing 
whatever to do with the individual who had 
addressed me, though circumstances so fell out that 
I was not able to keep steadfast in this resolve for 
many hours. 

About eleven o'clock at night, and while I was 
still engaged in putting together and fixing furni- 
ture, I was startled by hearing screams and the 
sound of blows proceeding from the next house ; 
presently the screams changed to half-choked cries 
of murder, while the heavy thudding sound of blows 
struck upon flesh increased. Unable to endure 
the idea of standing still while what I believed 
was murder was being committed, I threw off 
the grasp which my wife had laid upon my 
shoulder, went out, pushed through the crowd 
gathered round the house from which the cries 
came, and sending the door open with a vigorous 
kick, beheld my friend of the morning kneeling 
upon a woman, whom he was half strangling with 
one hand, while he hit her about the head with the 
other. In an instant I had dragged the cowardly 
ruffian from the prostrate and partly unconscious 
woman, and after a short struggle, succeeded in 
pinning him securely to the wall, and was still 
holding him in that position, and lecturing him, 


after the manner of the British sailor who rescues 
the ‘ poor but virtuous maiden’ from the attacks 
of the ‘libertine lord, in the melodramas of the 
Vic., upon his brutal and unmanly conduct, when, 
suddenly I received a blow on the head which 
sent me staggering across the room ; on recovering 
from the momentary blindness caused by the 
blow, I saw that it had been struck by the lady 
whom I had just rescued ; that grateful creature, 
whose bruised, bleeding, and disfigured counten- 
ance presented a perfectly horrible appearance, 
having made the first use of her returning strength 
and consciousness to arm herself with the leg of a 
chair that had been broken in the scuffle, and 
attack me from behind. ‘What the Expletive do 
you mean by coming here interfering?’ she asked, 
fiercely brandishing her weapon as I faced round 
to her. ‘He can hammer me if he likes, I suppose, 
without a meddling Expletive like you a-coming 
breaking people’s doors open.’ I replied that for 
the future he might hammer her as much and 
as often as he liked, so far as I was concerned. 
‘Very well then, she said, pointing with her 
stick towards the door ; ‘go, or yer’ll get another 
hot un on the nob, as “ill help you on the 
road a bit.’ Thus admonished, I left the house 
without attempting remonstrance or parley, and 
was received by the crowd outside with jeering 
yells. Made wise by my painful experience upon 
that occasion, I never again interfered with my 
neighbour’s wife-beating pursuits, though I soon 
found that he was constantly in the habit of in- 
dulging in them, his ill-usage of the wretched 
woman sometimes continuing for hours at a time, 
and there is little doubt but that some night he will 
carry out his oft-repeated threat, to ‘do for her ;” 
then there will be an inquest and a trial, and wit- 
nesses will depose that the prisoner came home the 
worse of liquor about ten o'clock, and that shortly 
afterwards, sounds of blows, and of a heavy body 
falling about, and cries of murder were heard to 
issue from the house, and continued with little 
intermission until shortly after midnight, when all 
suddenly became quiet for a few minutes, and then 
the prisoner opened the door and exclaimed: ‘I’ve 
done for the Expletive this time.’ Something like 
this will be told by the witnesses ; and coroners, and 
judges, and juries will express indignation and sur- 
prise that men should have heard all this without 
interfering ; but then judges and juries do not live 
in such places as Our Court, and have probably 
never had their heads broken by any lady under 
the circumstances I have described. 

Wife-beating, so far from exciting the feeling of 
abhorrence with which it is regarded in decent 
society, is in Our Court looked upon, even by the 
beaten women, if not exactly as a proper and com- 
mendable practice, at least as a very common-place 
one, and one with which no person of a well- 

mind would interfere. So far, indeed, as 
I have been able to gather from their frequent 
quarrels, the beaten wives care much less for 
the beatings than for the nature of the trans- 
gressions for which such beatings have been 
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administered. Thus, one lad aay informs 
the knot of spectators who have been drawn 
together to witness the settlement of a difference 
of opinion that has arisen between her and an 
opposite neighbour on some question in connection 
with a transaction in pawn-tickets, that if her (the 
speaker’s) husband h a her on the pre- 
vious night, it had not been for getting drunk ; to 
which her spoken-at opponent, also speaking to 
the spectators, replies with equal significance, that 
she would rather be hammered, half-a-dozen times 
for having a drop too much, than once for an 
indiscretion such as flirtation. In connection with 
the wife-beating practices that prevail in Our Court, 
I have observed that, as often Happens in other 
affairs, those who suffer by it least make the most 
noise about it. As, for instance, when the landlady 
of the house which represents the ‘wild Irish’ 
element in the Court comes home drunk (which 
happens about three evenings a week), and her 
husband gives her a remonstrative shaking, such as 
the majority of the women in the Court would 
regard as a p we of affectionate playfulness, she 
rushes out of the house, and staggers up and down 
the Court howling out: ‘I’m a murthered woman, 
I’m a murthered woman!’ though the strength of 
lung and thickness of voice with which she makes 
this statement unmistakably proclaim, even to 
those who have not seen her i ed countenance 
and reeling gait, that she is not a ‘ murthered,’ but 
simply a en woman ; a fact that is further 
yon > he by her asking the neighbours—who 
are making no attempt to interfere with her 
motions—to allow her to lie down and die at her 
own door; and shouting wr the keyhole of 
the door: ‘ -bye, my childer; yer mother’s 
dying ; she’s a murthered woman !’ 

The surprise that I had felt on being informed 
that the mob of children that I had seen in it 
belonged to the Court, soon ceased when I learned 
how the houses were tenanted. There were, as I 
have already observed, twenty houses in the Court 
—ten on each side—and each house consisted 
of four small apartments, two = stairs, and 
two down, of an average size of eleven feet by 
ten; and yet in eighteen of these houses there 
were two, and in some instances three, families 
living, each house having an average of at least ten 
inhabitants, and every apartment being used at 
night as a sleeping-room ; and while this crowding 
of two or three families into a house scarcel _ 
enough for a man and his wife, accounts for the 
large number of children in Our Court, it also in a 

measure accounts, in conjunction with the 
general filthiness, for the circumstance, that fever 
and the parish doctor are seldom absent from 
it, and for the frequent presence in it, on mat- 
ters of business, of some member of the staff of 
an ‘Economic Funeral Company ;’ for the idea of a 
pauper’s burial is utterly abhorrent to the minds of 
the inhabitants of the Court, who will make the 
most extraordinary exertions and sacrifices to save 
the memory of a deceased relative, or even neigh- 
bour, from this last mark of d ion. 

How some of the inhabitants of Our Court man- 
to live is a matter beyond my ken. Most of 
men call themselves Riocnest but there are a 

number of them who are never in any regular 
a and who can do very little in the 
way of ‘odd jobs’ of an honest character, as the 
do not generally rise till ten or eleven o’cl 

in the day, are to be seen loafing about street- 


corners during the afternoon, and in public-houses 
until a late hour at night. The wives of these 
men occasionally go out for a day’s washing or 
charing ; in the hop-season, the wives and some 
of the elder children generally get a week or 
two’s ‘hopping ;’ and once or twice, when I have 
gone home to breakfast, I have seen a number 
of the men drive into the Court in the pony-cart 
of a costermonger of evil repute, and have marked 
them hastily and furtively transferring fowls and 
other farm-yard produce from the cart to their 
houses. But the washing, hopping, and (I presume) 
farm-yard poaching being only cantendl events, 
hardly account for the support, in a comparatively 
extravagant style, of a family consisting of a man 
and his wife, and five or six children ; for however 
these families obtain their living, there is no mys- 
tery about the fact that, in their fashion, they 
live extravagantly. They indulge in ‘relishes’— 
amongst which a ‘lacing of rum’ almost invariably 
figures—to their b: asts and teas, and have an 
abundance of substantial food to all their meals, as 
is patent to their neighbours, from its _—— 
custom of the majority of the dwellers in the Court 
to take their meals in fine weather sitting on or 
just outside of their door-step. The men, as I have 
already noticed, spend their evenings in public- 
houses ; and the number of pots that potmen take 
from their dwelling-houses is something astonish- 
ing, as is also the amount of coppers which their 
dirty, ragged children have to spend; and any of 
these strange labourers would be of opinion that 
they were literally ‘drawing it mild’ if they only 
smoked an ounce of tobacco in the twenty-four 
hours. 

But though the means by which some of the 
inhabitants of Our Court live is a thing which no 
uninitiated person can understand, there are others 
amongst them, about whose means of living, or 
rather trying to live, there can be no doubt. There 
can be no doubt ting the nature of the 
employment of these two prematurely aged, care- 
worn women who occupy a bedroom in the house 
opposite to mine, whom, at all hours of the day, I 


see sitting 
In unwomanl, 


whom I see still poring over their work by candle- 
light when I go to bed at night, and not unfre- 
quently find still . 


A ud as well as a shirt, 


when I rise to go to work in the morning. There 
can be no doubt as to how they earn the ‘crust of 
soul ther, work for the ‘ slop-shops,’ an 
are of ‘the class whose sorrows Hoot has yes 
talised in the Song of the Shirt. 

The means by which the gy yi tailor who 
occupies the front apartment on the ground-floor 
of the house in which the two needle-women live, 
tries to support himself and his wife and two 
children, are equally plain. He has, he tells you, 
seen better days, and there is that in his manner 
that testifies to the mournful truth of his state- 
ment; but he is at present the slave of ‘a sweater’ 
to the cheap outfitters. His bondage, however, is 
not destined to last long; he struggles 
and shews the spirit of one who would die 
harness ; but “though the spirit is willing, flesh is 
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weak; and the terrible churchyard cough which 
racks his attenuated frame at last does its deadly 
work, for one sultry summer's day, after a long fit 
of coughing, he falls back insensible; and then the 
parish doctor is sent for, and on arriving, at once 
announces that the poor tailor is ‘seized with 
death, but may linger a few days” And now 
the workboard is converted into a bed, in order 
that the dying man, who suffers from an ever- 
present sense of suffocation, may be near the 
window; and under it, the dirty, noisy mob of 
children in the Court persist, despite all remon- 
strance, in gathering, and howl and fight for the 
best place from which to gaze in at the man who is 
‘seized with death,’ and listen to his ravings, as he 
babbles of green fields and other memories associ- 
ated with his earlier days, or mutters technical 
phrases respecting his employment, or humbly 
assures the sweater, who is present to his distorted 
mental vision, that he will be sure to have the work 
done by Saturday night. For four days and nights, 
he lies on the workboard by the open window, mostly 
unconscious, and muttering and moaning ina feeble, 
monotonous manner, but occasionally seized with 
paroxysms of pain, in which he gives vent to 
screams that chill the blood of those that hear 
them, and tries to tear his throat. But on the 
fifth morning, when I look out of my bedroom- 
window, on rising to go to work, I see that the 
shutters of the tailor’s apartment are closed, and 
know that his sufferings are over ; and my wife, 
reading the intelligence in my eyes, says: ‘ Poor 
Johnson’s gone, then ;’ and I have no need to reply 
in the affirmative, as at that instant a woman comes 
out of the house of death, and seeing me at the 
window, says, loud enough for my wife to hear: 
* He’s got his release, poor fellow: he went off just 
after twelve o’clock, and was sensible, and knew his 
wife and children before he died.” When I go home 
at dinner-time, I find that the two children who 
have that day been made fatherless are to have 
dinner with me, my wife having undertaken to 
‘look after them,’ and make up a bed for them in 
our house until the funeral of their father has 
taken place; and at night my wife informs me 
that the neighbours have been making a subscri 
tion to help to pay for the funeral, and that she 
has given haitecneen to it, and supposes it is 
right ; and I answer that it is right; and then 
shudderingly ask myself if my coming to live here 
is only a step towards such a miserable end as this, 
and once more fervently wish that I could get out 
of Our Court. 

There can be no doubt, either, as to the profes- 
sion of the two showy-dressing young ladies at 
number four, who lie a-bed so late a-mornings, and 
come home in cabs so late at night, accompanied by 
gentlemen—mostly of the sea-faring persuasion— 
and from whose house there frequently proceeds ‘a 
sound of revelry by night.’ There can be no doubt 
as to how they get their living; but the nature of 
their calling in no way injures them in the estima- 
tion of their neighbours, by whom, indeed, they are 
rather looked up to, and amongst whom they play 
the part of ladies bountiful, being liberal in the 
bestowal of cast-off dresses and bonnets ; nay, when, 
as sometimes happens, the sea-faring gentlemen stay 
in their house during the daytime, they give freely 
to all-comers of the drink for which the Jacks ashore 
‘suffer ;’ and the person who can and does give 
drink, is, I need hardly say, regarded by the 
majority of the inhabitants of Our Court as a 


rson to be despite any trifling moral 
lemishes there may be in his datin 

The ‘wild Irish’ families who occupy the house 
of the landlady of which mention has been pre- 
viously made, are of the ‘poor but honest’ Fm 
being hawkers, rag and bone collectors, baked- 
potato sellers, and the like ; and if they do occasion- 
ally get drunk, and have faction-fights amongst 
themselves, that, as their landlady justly observes, is 
their affair, and it doesn’t matter to anybody if they 
murder each other; which, by the way, is a by no 
means remote contingency, as pokers and flat-irons 
are their favourite weapons, and they have already 
furnished several interesting cases to the hospitals. 

After the street-vendors of tea and breakfast 
relishes, the potmen of neighbouring public-houses, 
and the parish doctor, the most frequent visitors to 
Our Court are tally-men. This by no means 
respected class of tradesmen are said to realise an 
enormous profit upon their sales ; but however this 
may be in a general way, they certainly get much 
more traffic than profit inOur Court. No one indi- 
vidual ever keeps the Court long in his rounds ; but 
the force of competition, or a spirit of recklessness, 
always induces some new man to try his fortune in 
it ; and for a time each fresh adventurer is heartily 
welcomed, and favoured with liberal orders, until 
he begins to ask for money, when he is at once put 
down as a most unwelcome visitor, and one to be at 
all times received with a ‘not at home,’ which is 
carried out by the following ‘strategic movement.’ 
As the children of the Court are not sent to school, 
there are always a number of them playing about ; 
and being brought up in the way that they are 
likely to go, they are early instructed to combine 
business with _——. by keeping a sharp look- 
out for the tally-man while they are at play, and 
giving timely notice of his approach. By this 
means, an alarm is given whenever a tally-man— 
who is immediately recognised by his parcel—comes 
in sight ; doors are then instantly shut ; silence is 
proclaimed, and scouts are stationed at bedroom 
windows on both sides of the Court. By the 
time these dispositions for the reception of the 
invader have m made, he will have arrived 
at the door of one of his debtors, and sounded 
a summons upon it. To this call to a parley 
there is of course no reply from the garrison ; when 
a louder, more prolonged summons, with some- 
thing of a threat in it, is then given; should 
it happen that those next door to the attacked 
house are not indebted to that particular tally- 
man, they will come out and gravely tell that 
plundered individual that ‘there’s no one at home 
there, sir ;’ a piece of intelligence which he receives 
with an evident air of disbelief, but with which he 
is nevertheless obliged to be content, as there is no 
gem of life about the house to contradict 
the statement. But, as a rule, it is not convenient 
for any of the inhabitants of Our Court to hold an 
discourse whatever with a tally-man, who is in oe | 
of money, and in this case he is just allowed to 
knock at the door until he is tired, and raises the 
siege, when his retreat is signalled to the garrison 
by the scout at the opposite bedroom window ; but 
it is not until one of the children, who has been 
‘told off’ to follow up the retreat, and see that it is 
not a feigned one, has returned from his mission, 
that the lately besieged parties venture out. Soon 
after I went to reside in Our Court, a tally-man, 
who had been unable to get his money, served two 
of my neighbours with County Court summonses ; 
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GURTHA. 


but through some legal informality which the 
judge discovered in the proceedings, he lost his case. 
There was great rejoicing and health-drinking in 
the Court to celebrate this signal victory ; and a 
knot of the women who were discussing the matter, 
unable to contain themselves, stopped me as I was 
going home to tea to relate to me the joyful tale of 
their (for they all identified themselves with the 
triumph) having had a law-job with a sanguinary 
tally-man, and licked him. 

Occasionally, the owner of Our Court is barri- 
caded out in the same way as the tally-men, and he 
often finds it a difficult matter to eject any of his 
tenants who do not pay their rents, as there is 
seldom furniture enough in any house to defray the 
expenses of a distress. This same scarcity of fur- 
niture gives rise to a great deal of borrowing, more 
especially of cooking utensils, and, as a natural 
consequence, to a great number of quarrels between 
the women, respecting refusals to lend articles, or 
failures to return them when borrowed, and these 
contests, which are conducted in a style that 
wouid do credit to Billingsgate, frequently ter- 
minate in a pugilistic encounter ; the noise, too, of 
the children running about screaming, howling, 


night is made hideous in it by wife-beating, the 
return home of drunken men and women, occasional 
midnight flittings, and the incessant barking of a 
number of dogs chained up in the house of a gentle- 
man who follows the profession of a dog-fighter and 
trainer. 

By night and by day, and considered from any or 
every point of view, Our Court is certainly a 
most undesirable place of residence ; a place of 
80 ey a nature, that few may come in contact 
with it without being in some way defiled ; a place 
where crime and misery jostle each other, and 
disease is rife; a place in which any latent dis- 
position to depravity or vice, in either man or 
woman, will be fostered and developed, and where 
childhood must be well ed indeed if it be not 
corrupted. Yet with all these drawbacks, a resi- 
dence in it has not the single advantage which 
it might naturally be expected to offer, of cheap- 
ness, for the rent of a house in Our Court is 
six-and-sixpence a week ; though of the four apart- 
ments of which the house consists, not one, as 
Ihave ascertained by actual measurement,* gives the 
least air-space consistent with health (eight hundred 
cubic feet), which, according to the highest authori- 
ties, is required for the m of a single indi- 
vidual. And when, in houses of this kind, four or 
five, and in some instances as many as seven, 

rsons live and sleep in a single apartment, it can 

no matter for surprise that ‘fever revels there,’ 
or that decency and morality suffer. 

The desire to get out of Our Court experienced 
by myself and wife extends itself even to our little 
girl, who will often come running home from school 
exclaiming : ‘O mother, I know where there’s a 
house to let ; there ’s T, O, to in the window ;’ but, 
upon investigation, mother finds either that the 

, O, to refers to something that is ‘to be sold by 
auction,’ or that the rent of the house—if there 
is one to let, is utterly beyond our means; and 


** Our Court’ is no fancy or coloured sketch. It is sub- 
stantially, and, save in one or two places, where there is 
a little necessary generalisation, literally true, and it is 
derived solely from the personal experience of the writer. 


returns sorrowfully to Our Court, our hopes of 
escape from which are each day growing fainter, 
as the railways of the metropolis are daily 
increasing in number and extent, and dwelling 
houses decreasing in consequence. 


GURTHA. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VII. | 


THE alarm of Miss Trestrail’s disappearance was 
raised early. The gardener, going his morning 
rounds, found the conservatory door wide open, 
and made this known to the servants. The young 
ladies-maid thought she would run up and see if 
that wild girl, Miss Trestrail, was out already, or 
if the window looking into the corridor were still 
shuttered and closed. It was open; the room was 
empty ; and the bed had not been slept in. The 
house was awakened. Mr Garstone mounted 
immediately, and rode off to the Grange ; when he 
reached it, Mr Trestrail was still sleeping off the 
effects of an evening spent with a few of his most 
congenial associates. His blasphemous oaths when, 


| still only half-awakened, he heard what was the 
and, even when scarcely able to speak, blaspheming, | 
—_ the Court in an uproar during the day ; while | 


matter, confirmed Mr Garstone in his previous 
impressions of the speaker’s character. They were 
such as could not | pe the lips of a gentleman—of 
any man who did not keep utterly low and vile 


e young men went together to the Cove, to 
Michael’s cottage. Michael was not to be found ; 
his boat was not in the Cove or anywhere in sight 
at sea. 

‘There is little hope but that they are lost, if 
they put out in such a sea as there must have been 
pen this morning,’ Mr Garstone said. 

‘No such luck. A fellow born to be 
like that Petcowrie, will never be drowned. As 
for her’-—— 

‘Hold your tongue !’ commanded Mr Garstone. 

It was to Mr Garstone that all the precautions 
taken to avoid a general scandal were due. Young 
Trestrail thought of nothing, talked of nothing 
but reve r Garstone had made him leave 
the house quietly, and now made him accom 
him to Thorney-cliff Village, which was just above 
the next Cove. They had furnished themselves 
with guns (Mr Garstone had seen that his com- 
panion’s was not loaded); they secured a boat, with 
two stout rowers, to take them off to the island, 
ostensibly to shoot water-fowl. By this time, the 
wind sunk, and the sea moderated a good deal. 
They went to the island, because the fugitives 
might have taken refuge there ; at all events, from 
its highest point it was possible to see to a great 
distance. Although the wind and the sea had by 
this time abated so considerably, yet reaching the 
island was no easy matter; and the boatmen 
considered it a queer freak of the gentlemen to 
want to go there in such weather. They landed at 
last, however, on its shore-ward side, and leaving 
the men with the boat, agreed to separate to 
explore it, after they had climbed to its highest 

int to search the distance. The upturned boat 

ad drifted into a narrow creek, hidden from them 
by the precipitous descent of the cliff, and was 
beating to pieces against the rock. 

‘If I cross his path, 1’ll shoot him down like a 
dog before her eyes!’ cried young Trestrail. 

* And if you do, no witness of mine, no effort of 
mine shall be wanting to get you hung for it, 
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answered Mr Garstone, in unrestrainable di 
‘For any harm that has happened, you have only 
yourself to blame. As far as your sister is con- 
cerned, I am convinced this is nothing but a 
girlish plot for escaping from what she so dreaded 
—being sent to school. As for young Petcowrie, 
the worst he has planned has been to get your 
sister to marry him.’ 

‘And what worse could he have planned, the 
impudent scoundrel ?’ 

*Go that way, and I will go this: the sooner we 
part the better. 

Happily, it was Mr Garstone who found Gurtha. 
She 7 ing, still senseless, where Michael had 
put her: loss of blood from a deep wound on one 
temple had helped to keep her senseless. She 
was found but just in time (or just too soon, as she 
for a long time thought, poor creature); half an 
hour more and she weal howe been dashed over 
by the rising tide, and swept away. Mr Garstone 
lifted her up, and carried her to where there was 
a patch of scanty grass: he rubbed her forehead 
with brandy, and chafed her hands, did all he 
could to restore consciousness ; wrapped the plaid 
he had carried across his shoulders close round her. 
She was cold as death: for a time it was not easy 
to be sure that she was not dead. When her eye- 
lids opened, and her lips moved, her first word was 


Michael.’ 
— is your friend? When did he leave 
uestioned, she looked into Mr Garstone’s 
face steadil y- Her head was resting on his arm, 


and the eyes she looked up into were very piti- 
‘I am dead, then,’ she said—‘dead, in 


ven. 

The blood rushed to his face at something in 
her tone and in her eyes. He stooped, and kissed 
her cold forehead. ‘No, my poor child, you are 
not: you are saved; you are with a friend. But 
what has happened, and where is young Petcowrie?’ 

She half herself up, and looked about. ‘I 
remember,’ she said, and paused. Then her eyes, 
falling on the upturned boat, caught in the creek 
just below, she screamed: ‘ Where is Michael ?’ 

*You do not know?’ 

It all rushed upon her. ‘He is dead; he is 
drowned,’ she screamed. ‘He saved me ; he never 
meant anything but to save me; and he is dead; 
he is drowned. I killed him ; I upset the boat.’ 

A few more ionate words told him all there 
was to tell. ere was no hope whatever for 
Michael: hours must have passed since he was 
swept away. 
recover ; if so, that would be all. 

When Mr Garstone found to what an agony of 
remorse he had recalled the girl, he almost wished 
his Mery or But Gurtha soon —_ into a 
state o jal stupor—our greatest griefs often 
bring with them their own deadly opiate! Now 
and then, she said: ‘ Poor Michael,’ but not in any 
tone that indicated consciousness of what had 
happened to him. 

hen young Trestrail found them, before wait- 
ing to hear anything that had happened, he began 
nae down upon his sister's head a torrent of 
foul invective. This seemed to rouse her. Looking 
up into his face, she said: ‘You call me every 
name but the right : call me a murderess.’ 

Mr Garstone was beside himself with disgust. 
Any suavity and courtesy he usually exercised 

young Trestrail (and it was not easy to 


There would perhaps be a body to | had 


disgust. | him to be uncourteous to any one) deserted him 


now. 

‘Another such expression as those you have 
just used, and I Il knock you down!’ he said; and 
Trestrail was silenced. ne looked as if he 
meant what he said, and the other was a coward. 

It was not without difficulty that they &t 
Gurtha across the island and into the boat. e 
was known in the neighbourhood as wildly adven- 
turous, both by sea and land: her being picked off 
this island in such stormy weather did not excite 
much surprise in the men ; they a she had 
been left there to hunt for wild-fowls’ eggs ; and 
that the storm had hindered her from being fetched 
off. This had — to her before. She had 
met with an accident, too, they said. The men 
had enough to do to make the shore again before 
the night was down on them, and did not much 
trouble themselves about anything else. Mr Gar- 
stone told them to try and get in at Petcowrie Cove: 
they managed it ; were handsomely feed, and sent 
off. They had shouted out to young Petcowrie to 
come down and help them with the boat ; but his 
not answering excited no surprise : it was so dark 
now, that they couldn’t miss his boat from under 
the cliff; they concluded he was off to the town. 
Gurtha taken out of the boat, sank down in a hea’ 
on the sand : wet, cold, exposure, and loss of b! 
had out of her 

‘Come, girl, come ; your own feet t you 
here, and they must take you away pom her 
brother cried, shaking her roughly by the shoulder. 
—Then, turning to Mr Garstone: ‘ Do you believe 
she can’t walk? What the deuce are we to do 
with her?’ 

‘I’m sure she can’t walk. She’s deadly ill, and 
may never walk again.—Go up to the Grange, 
Trestrail, have a carriage got ready—any carriage 
you can drive yourself; get it down as near here 
I’ll manage the rest. We'll take her 
back to Chevala.’ 

‘Will your mother have her ?” 

‘Certainly = will.’ 

‘Pon my honour, you’re ’m sure 
I shouldn't know what to do with her? 

‘Be quick.—And, Trestrail, remember, the only 
thing to be said about this affair is the truth : that 
your sister took fright at the notion of being sent 
to school, and ran away.’ 

Mr Trestrail took his way towards the G: 

Mr Garstone covered G as warmly as 
could as she lay on the sands, and then up 
and down, keeping guard over her. e night 
closed in rapidly: he could just distin; 

the — form, and very pitifully he thought 
of the life lying before this girl if she lived, the 
blighted life, which could never be young, and 
innocent, and happy again, but must always have 
a bitter core of remorse. Whatever was the true 
history of what had happened, there could be no 
doubt that, somehow, that fine brave young fellow’s 
life had been sacrificed by her. ‘Human judg: 
ment could hardly think it well that she és 
live ; but Divine love knows,’ he thought. 

What seemed to him a very long time 
before he heard Trestrail’s signal-whistle from the 
cliff. He stooped over Gurtha then, and lifted her 
in his arms, It was no easy matter to get her 
safely up the steps, but he accomplished it. When 
he had put her into the carriage, she kept a con- 
vulaive hold of his arm. ‘You are not going to 
leave me alone with him ?’ 
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‘No, no; I’m going to take you to my mother’ 

‘She needn’t be so afraid. I’m not quite the 
brute I sometimes seem. I wouldn't hurt her 
now, muttered young Trestrail. He drove away; 
and Mr Garstone kept watch over Gurtha, afraid 
lest, in her desperation, she should throw herself 
from the carriage. A few hours later, and she was 
delivered into Mrs Garstone’s kind and clever 
hands. 

The physician summoned from Scarmouth 
remained with her all night, and in the morning 

ronounced that every symptom of violent fever 
had set in: exactly by what name to call the fever, 
he did not know, for the brain and the limbs 
seemed about equally affected. It might leave her 
an idiot, a cripple, or both. Poor Gurtha owed 
it to her strong constitution and hitherto perfect 
health that she fought through her violent illness 
to ghastly convalescence. But it was a long fight, 
pe altered all the Garstones’ plans, keeping them 
at Chevala that winter. With loss of health and 

igour, Gurtha had seemed to lose all beauty. 

e first day she was moved from her sick-room, 
she asked to see Mr Garstone. He found the 
change in her —— All her hair had been 
cut off ; a close white cap surrounded the hollow 
face ; her great eyes had a glazed, unnatural look ; 
her temple was badly scarred ; and the skin seemed 
strained tight over her somewhat large features. 
He could not hel ae that he was shocked. 
She took the hand he held out in both hers, and 
pulled herself up that her face might reach his ear. 
* Where is he ?’ she asked. 

‘In the ‘CY close to the G The 
grave is as I think you would wish it: the head- 
stone is a simple Cornish cross, in granite ; there 
is an inscription, telling some of his brave deeds,’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said, sinking down again, ‘ for 
this, and for all your ess. You have never 
done me anything but kindness, except once—when 
oe cone me. A little longer, and I should have 

washed away. I lie and think of that, and 
long to lie there now, and wait for the wild swirl 
of water that would end this thinking !’ . 

He groaned inwardly, looking at her, seeking 

about in his mind for something to say—something 


of comfort. 
‘If granny and the old man had been alive, I 
should know what I’d got to live for,’ she added ; 
“but now, I don’t know at all. I’d have worked 
for them as Michael did—just as he did, and I 
should have known then what I was left alive for, 
She turned her head away from him on the pillow, 
and the tears ran from her eyes; quietly as they 
ran down, they were, nevertheless, tears of intense 
bitterness. 
eee of the or the 
future,’ he said, stroking her hand gently. ‘ The 
life God Phe, for his own good purpose, 
4 Beg y and by, shew you how to use and 


He was going, but she clung to his fingers: ‘I 
should like on one to hoor what I really am,’ 
she said—‘a murderess, you know. He meant 
nothing but to save me, and in my passion I upset 
the boat. And after that, he saved me! He lost 
his life in saving me.’ 

‘You must not call yourself that name, or think 
of yourself by that name: to do so can do no good, 
can only work harm to you. Your mind now is 
weak and unhealthy, like your body; by and by, 
when you are stronger, we will talk all this over. 


—Will you let Edith come and sit with you some- 
times? I think she could do you g She is 
young, but she has suffered a t deal: she is 
different from Mildred and A: and from most 
women. May she come ?’ 

‘No, no; I do not want her.—I did not mean 
that—I meant I am not fit for her; yet if she will 
be so good, I should like her to come,’ 

Mr Garstone, before going away, me and 
kissed the scarred forehead, calling her his poor 
sister. 

Mrs Garstone came in a few moments after, and 
found Gurtha strangely excited. 

Sv him never, never to do that again!’ she 
cri 

‘What, my child? and who?’ 

‘Your son. Tell him never to kiss me again. 
It was good of him: he meant to shew by it that 
he did not despise me. It was good of him, so I am 

lad he has _ it once ; a yg me: tell 
im never to do so again.’ en she ed—‘O 
Michael !’ 

A few days later, the. brother and sister met. 
Trestrail was shocked and softened, and at the same 
time annoyed by the change in his sister. He told 
her to get well soon, and not fret over what was 
done, and couldn’t be undone, and he dared say it 
was no fault of hers. He promised her she 
should hear no more of being sent to school, or of 
anything di eable to her, and that he would 
as tter brother to her than he had 


She let her languid hand lie in his, till not 
knowing what to do with it any longer, he —— 
it. She looked at him while he spoke, as if hi 
voice came to her out of some other world, and she 
said hardly a word. 

It came to be a habit of Edith Wintower’s to sit 
with Gurtha for an hour or two every day ; and Mr 
Garstone was oe did Gurtha good ; she 
learned to love Edith, and this love lightened her 
heart and her life. 

But when, early in the spring, Mrs Garstone 
urged that Gurtha should join their party, should 
spend some months more with them, travelling 
with them, Gurtha refused, and pleaded instead for 
the old plan, that she might be put to school some- 
where, anywhere. 

Pushed to extremities, and to give her 
reasons, she did give them, when she found herself 
alone with Mrs tone. 

‘Mrs Garstone, I love your son: I am not ashamed 
of that, for he is worth better love than I can give 
him. I love Edith too; but somehow, as yet, I 
cannot see them together and not suffer—suffer 
horribly—a sort of suffering that makes me wicked. 
I don’t understand it—for I don’t want him to love 
me as he does her—such a thing as I am. I don’t 
understand it—but’——_ She finished with a great 
burst of salutary weeping—hiding her face in Mrs 
Garstone’s bosom. 

‘Bless you, my brave girl, for telling me the 
truth !’ d she was folded in motherly arms, and 
soothed by motherly caresses. 

‘If I could always be with you, I think I could 
be good !’ said Gurtha—‘ but I can’t; and, O Mrs 
Garstone, I’m so young still, and may have to live 
so many years! and what shall I do with my life? 
How s I bear it? Where can I bury my 
thoughts? He was so good, you know, so brave, 
so kind, and I killed him!’ 

‘Hush, hush! You must bury your remorseful 
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thoughts under good works, poor child! If I 
with you for a little while, very soon, if you then 
wish it, you shall come back to me. [’ll find you 
work, child, hard work, plenty of work, good work. 
When both my girls are married, Gurtha—that will 
be before another year, and my son—I shall feel 
myself free to spend my money and what’s left to 
me of life in carrying out a scheme of mine, and, 
Gurtha, I shall want some one young, and strong, 
and loving to pe In helping the widow in 
the hour of her affliction, in adopting the orphan 
(widows and orphans, child, of men lost at sea), 
don’t you think life spent in that way may by and 
by seem worth having ?—The first day you can go 
out, Gurtha, I'll drive you to the bay where I 
mean this summer to in building a home. 
Don’t you think, Gurtha, life may seem worth 
living for, when we know that we are loved and 
blessed by helpless women and young children ?” 
Pa girl listened with a brightening, softening 


And, after long years, this dream of Mrs Gar- 


mere ‘institution,’ but a real home. Mrs Garstone 
and Gurtha Trestrail lived there, and loved there, 
and made the home-atmosphere. 

Gurtha regained her beauty, her youth, health, 
elasticity, and hope; but she was content to ho 
for others, and to give her youth, health, 
and elasticity to help stricken women to struggle 
through trouble, and little children to grow up 
loved and cared for. 

She lives on there now, after Mrs Garstone has 
long been dead; she has the blessings of the 
desolate, and the love of little children to sweeten 
her life. 

On the Cornish cross in the churchyard near the 
dgsolate Grange, an often-renewed wreath hangs. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN ALGERIA. 


Unrortunate Algeria! What with Arab assas- 
sinations and incendiaries, cholera, drought, and 
the plague of locusts, one would think her cup of 
misfortunes must be full; but now the earthquake 
has come, which is the worst.of all. I will describe 
my own experiences of this awful calamity as 
simply as possible, for only the simple truth can 
give any idea of it. 

We had been making a most pleasant and 
prosperous journey through the province of Oran, 
and were dining at a little town called Relizane, 
on the evening of the 4th, when the words ‘ earth- 
quakes at Algiers,’ made us start from our seats, 
and ask a dozen anxious questions at once. My 
companion had occasion to be uneasy, seeing that 
she had near relations in Algiers, and a pretty 
country-house within easy distance of it. Our 
informer very good-naturedly left his dinner and 
his companions to tell us all that we wanted to 
know; and I cannot do better than give his, 
statement verbatim. 

‘I was dressing myself leisurely in the Hétel de 
V Europe, he said,‘ when all at once the floor heaved 
beneath my feet with a horrible, inexpressible noise ; 


the walls were violently shaken, the timepiece was 
thrown from the mantle-piece to the ground, and | 
all the bells in the house seemed suddenly and— 


violently touched. I was in the street before I 
knew it, to witness a strange and never-to-be- 
forgotten scene. All the world of Algiers was out 
of doors—men, women, and children in their night- 
clothes—some praying, some clinging to each 
other, some utterly paralysed with apprehension. 
The shock of this first earthquake lasted seven 
minutes, and took place at thirteen minutes past 
seven ; and there was another shock about half-past 
nine that same morning; but luckily both passed 
over without any more grave misfortunes than the 
fall of a house on the Kasbah, and some severe 
cracks in the walls of others. But it is at Blidah 
and the villages near that the worst misfortunes 
have reached. Blidah was shaken to its very 
foundations ; whilst three or four of the villages 
near are utterly ruined, with incalculable loss of 
life and property,’ 

This was our first account, an account to be but 
terribly confirmed by our own eyes in a day or 
two ; for when once we reached Milianah, we were 
fairly within the devastated circle, and were witness 
of a panic not easy to forget. Milianah, a little 
town most superbly placed several thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, had itself escaped 
unharmed, though the shock had been felt there 
most severely. The pale, terror-stricken women 
whom we encountered in the little shops where 
we went to buy stamps and other necessities for 
our journey, gave us very exaggerated and varied 
accounts of the earthquake. According to one, the 
Zakkar, a mountain as high as Snowdon, which 
rises behind Milianah, emitted flames, and oscil- 
lated horribly. According to another, there were 
countless cracks and splits in many houses; and so 
on. But it was not true that the Zakkar shewed 
any signs of volcanic disturbance ; and we took 
great care to ascertain for ourselves whether the 
houses named to us as being lézardées were in 
reality so or no. They were not. 

The earthquake was not over yet. On that 
very day, at Milianah, as the sun was setting most 
gloriously over the grand plain of the Chelif, there 
was an indescribable tremor of the earth beneath 
our feet, and the solid walls around us. For the 
moment, I took it to be the rolling of some heavy 
vehicle in the street below, and looked out, but 
was soon undeceived by the excitement of the 
passers-by. This passed, however, and we 
set off by the diligence that evening, deter- 
mining to break the journey between Milianah 
and Algiers at one or two stages. It is true, we 
were going into the very centre of danger, for 
danger still existed; but what were we to do? 
Milianah was not safe, and the road from Milianah 
was splendid. We felt quite as secure in the 
diligence as in the hotel, if not more so. 

It was a starlight, splendid night; and as we 
rattled down from the Atlas into the plain of the 
Metidja, we had glimpses of astounding scenery. 
The road wound for miles along gloomy ravines, 
bristled by occasional outlines of the tall aloe and 
the wild cactus with its Briareus-like branches ; 
and the horses, which were young and fresh, dashed 
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along as if, like ourselves, sniffing danger in the 

By midnight we were down in the plain, and 
halted at a little village hostelry called Bourkika. 
We had pleasant remembrances of this same little 
hostelry, having breakfasted there last spring when 
all the plain around was carpeted with wild- 
flowers, and the village had looked a very i 
of peace and plenty. Here we had determined to 
stop, and alighting, made ourselves known to our 

‘ood host of year. The ladies wished for beds. 
Sertainly they could have beds, he said, only the 
room was not orderly, and he was all alone ; there 
was no woman to make a fire or do anything. We 
were so tired, we said, and didn’t mind getting the 
room ready ourselves. Anything was better than 

as = after all the long diligence journeys we 
tely had. Upon this the master called to an 
Arab lad to shew us the room, but just as we were 
going off to look at it, said: ‘It is but fair that I tell 
you how matters stand. I don’t sleep, and wouldn’t 
sleep, under a roof myself. Every is encam 
in lege? and if you stay you will be all alone in the 
village. 

So we went on to Blidah, ogee. through such a 
scene of desolation as made the heart sick to witness. 
Mouzaiaville, El-Affroun, La Chiffa, which were 
such thriving-looking little French towns last 
year, now mere heaps of ruins, whilst here and 
there, a little removed from the ruins, the soldiers’ 
watch-fires lighted up long lines of tents where 
slept or watched the poor desolated people. Wher- 
ever we stopped, we heard terrible stories of suffer- 
ing and ruin. At one place where we changed 
horses, a poor man came up and lent a helping- 
hand, who looked utterly beside himself for grief. 

‘My sister was taken to the hospital almost 
crushed to death,’ he said to our coachfan in a 
heart-broken voice, ‘ and I have never heard of her 
since.’ 

‘Why don’t you write?’ 

‘Write! here there is neither pen, nor ink, nor 
paper ; and one has no heart to do anything,’ was 
the answer; then he went away. ~ 

The village, Mouzaiaville, was a mere heap of 
ruins, only the church remaining, and here the loss 
of life was terrible. A labouring-man gave the 
following account of the catastrophe, which is 
sing, from its very simplicity : ‘I had been into 
my fields, and was returning home,’ he said, ‘ when 

at once the earth trembled under my feet. At 
the same instant, a cloud of dust hid the village 
from my eyes, whence arose dreadful cries, now 
stifling, now stifled by an undefinable noise as of 
thunder. This was the falling of the ruined houses 
over their inhabitants. At first, all who were safe 
took to flight, but soon the recollection of the 
wounded called them back, and men and women 
set to work to disinter the dead and the dying.’ 

How awful the panic was, may be imagined by 
one fact, and that is, of the proportion of 
young children who were kill Mothers rushed 
out of their beds and out of their houses, too terror- 
stricken to think of the little ones by their side. 

But even these ruins did not present a more 
pitiable aspect than Blidah, which stood, though 
totteringly, on its foundations. It was like i 
through a pest-smitten city. The dawning light 
shewed us nothing but lines of empty houses, and 
streets utterly silent and deserted. We’ were 
starving with hunger and shivering with cold, but 
it seemed a chance whether we should get either 


food or fire till our arrival in Algiers. ‘ You might 
as well try what there is to be had at the Hotel de 
la Régence, said the coachman, ‘for anyhow you 
have a good half-hour to wait for the train ;’ so he 
sent an Arab with us to the hotel where we had 
fared so sumptuously, and had felt so entirely at 
home, last year. Now all wore a wholly changed 
appearance. There was not a creature in the hotel 
excepting one solitary waiter who lay asleep on a 
heap of rugs on the corridor of the first floor, 
and he looked pale and scared as if he hardly 
knew where he was. ‘ Coffee! madam wants coffee? 
she shall have it, he said, shaking himself in a 
kind of stupor, and after groping here and there in 
the dark, he came back shrugging his shoulders. 
‘I have neither firing, nor coffee, nor anything at 
hand,’ he said, ‘ but if you like, ladies, I will con- 
duct you toa café close by where you are sure of 
getting something.’ So we followed him to a little 
cabaret close by, and there we did get food and 
fire. There were a few working-men smoking over 
their glasses of hot café noir, all talking of the 
earthquake, and in niches of the wall two or 
three children lay fast asleep in extemporised beds, 
The woman of the house gave us coffee, and shook 
her head when we asked if she were not afraid to 
remain. ‘Que voulez-vous? il faut gagner pain, 
she said; and then she pointed to some fearf 
cracks in the wall, and added: ‘Le bon Diew 
sait il y a & quoi faire peur.’ 

We then got into the omnibus, and drove to the 
railway station. It was growing daylight, and the 
first rays of the sun shewed us a sad and strange 
scene. The little square in the centre of the town 
was covered with tents, and the suburb presented 
the appearance of an encampment. Fires were 
lighted here and there, and by the light of them 
we saw Jewesses braiding their dark hair, Moors 
smoking their early pipe, French ladies preparing 
coffee, and their half-dressed children peering out 
at us, half-bewildered, half-pleased with the novel 
scene. 

We heard several different accounts of the earth- 

uake at Blidah, but the desertion of its inhabitants 
one sufficed to tell of the universal panic that it 
had left behind it. And no wonder, when one 
remembers that, in 1825, Blidah was entirely 
destroyed in three or four seconds, and half its 
— buried under the ruins. One wonders, 
indeed, how even the various temptations of a 
sunny climate, a fertile soil, and every facility of 
gaining one’s livelihood, are sufficient to induce 
people to stay there. 
ortunately, in this last shock there had been 
no loss of life, though several houses were partially 
destroyed, and all were fearfully shaken. The 
whole population rushed out en chemise in the first 
moment of horror, and only those who were 
obliged returned to their houses. To add to the 
general despondency, a heavy rain came on ; and we 
were told it was pitiable to see the pale, drenched 
fugitives who came in by rail to — some 
half-dressed as they had rushed to the station, 
others quite paralysed with terror. Algiers was, 
of course, only comparatively safe ; but glad indeed 
were we to see the terraces of white Moorish 


ng | houses rising above the blue sea, and the green 


hills of Mustapha Supérieure. 

We reached Algiers and Mustapha without an 
mishaps, aud I report this from Marseille, where 
am kept a prisoner, with other unfortunate travel- 
lers, till the snow can be cleared from the railways. 
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The weather is intensely bitter, and rememberin: 
what a delicious climate I left behind in Africa, 
half feel inclined to forget all about the earthquake, 
and spend all my future winters in Algeria. 


LORD ULSWATER 
CHAPTER XXV.—THE PICNIC AT ST PAGANS. 


Tue fourth of August, long looked forward to by 
the younger and more enthusiastic of the invited 
guests, came at last, and it was a fine day. For 
once, the discontented proverb which connects a 
British picnic with umbrellas and goloshes was 
signally put to shame. The sun began his triumph 
in a sky without a cloud. 

A glorious day. There was just enough breeze 
to prevent the bright-coloured little flags of the 
Sheliton-on-Sea pleasure-boats, arow upon the 
beach, from drooping like bunches of red or blue 
driftweed against the mast. But there was not 
wind eno to fill the white sails of those janty 
shallops, flatteringly entitled the Delight, the 
Calypso, the Frolic, and so forth—snares for the 
sea-sick Londoner. The spreading sea itself, 
purple and gold upon the shallows and rock 

inshore, was n and smooth beyond, and, 
on the horizon, of darkest purple. 

Picnics are very variously considered by different 
members of the human race, and they even vary 
so much, one from another, that it is to class 
them together. There are picnics of herbs, with 
much love and fun, and honest enjoyment, even 
as there are fétes champétres, where the most 
succulent of stalled oxen cannot atone for the 
hatred, the weariness, and the boredom that supply 
the sauce. Six or eight worthy people, a family 
group, supplemented by a few friends, may be 
: seen under a tree, or on a breezy hill, quite happy 
over the bread and sausages which pel have 


providently brought with them, wrap in a 
couple of clean blue cotton handkerchiefs, and 
= merry with the help of the beer in the stone- 
ttle that Joe or Richard has carried all the way 
as carefully as if it had been a baby. Again, you 
may be present at splendid banquets in the midst 
of lovely prospects, where the dinner is served on 
plate, under a tent, and eaten to soft music, and 
with dancing in store, and flirtations rife, and all 
that money can do to make an afternoon’s gipsyi 
Ss yet, it av be that there shall 
su wns, an flagging irits, and 
it stealthy of watches; t the great 
talkers shall be vapid or sulky; the chief belle 


= 


i gloomy as a thunder-cloud, because the wrong 
gentleman sat beside her at dinner, or because an 
, opposition beauty has a more tasteful toilet, or 
} some clumsy person has spilled gravy on her 
muslin, as the case may be. 
' It would be a paradox to assert that the standard 
5 is always thus. There is no necessary connection 
j between sandwiches, home-made wines, and happi- 
; is a mystic bond of 
equot’s champagne, game-pies, plovers’ e 
blanc-mange, and splee But ony 
i very grand gathering of the sort is sure to comprise 
y a number of persons who abhor picnics as a matter 
i of principle, and who do not much contribute, 
when kidnapped into the undertaking, to the 
| roe enjoyment or harmony. The Right 
onourable Robert was one of these. According 
to his philosophy, the whole thing was a mistake, 


a superstition, a pitiful excuse for eating a bad 
dinner out of doors; or if not quite that, at least 
for eating it in some marquee, in the worst inn’s 
worst room, in a summer-house, in a dungeon or 
other damp apartment in a ruined castle or abbey, 
with every facility for adding the pains of lumbago 
to — of indigestion. 
et, the gonty statesman, w is wife, 
who saw in Lord a political 
roselyte, and unwilling to shew a slight to kind 
y Harriet, agreed to go. There was one 
extenuating circumstance in the case, as he very 
justly remarked: the picnic was not a picnic ; it 
was not even a rural féte. There was not the 
slightest valid reason—so it seemed to the matter- 
of-fact cabinet minister—why the festivities should 
take place in the ruins, instead of in the inhabited 
part of the abbey. But the young ladies, and 
some other ladies not exactly young, but whose 
romance had outlived their ton had been 
eee partisans of the ruins from the very 
rst mention of the project. Mr Hastings therefore 
growlingly submitted. 

There was only one flaw in the pene Se 
inevitable absence of the bridegroom-elect, William 
Morgan, whose name the telegraph wires were now 
transmitting over the length and breadth of the 
land, as knight of the shire for Oakshire. The 
poll had but just closed: the returning-officer’s 
report was but just made public. Sorely against 
his will, the new member must wait for the chair- 
ing of the morrow; and it was by no means 
probable that he would be able decently to elude 
the complimentary banquet with which his su 
porters threatened him, and reach Shellton in 
time to join Lord Ulswater’s — Ten to one, 
William Morgan would be absent; but, beyond 
the proper expression of conventional regret, even 
that misfortune seemed one that caused little 
vexation. ‘Poor William; how tired he must be!’ 
Flora Hastings had said when she read the hasty 

en ay. Habi e 0 

to that tribe of half-pay and majors 
and captains, sleeping-partners in banks, and 
clergymen retired, on their wives’ means, from 
active pulpit-work, that abounded at Shellton, 
went about tapping the barometers, and prophesy- 
ing evil. It was a gaudy morning, they said, and 
a gay morning, and a morning too bright by half ; 
and before sundown, a rain mi whe 
> ive wet jackets, ove, to the fine 
folks at M of 
which the bilious old gentlemen spoke with a 
truculent sort of enjoyment. But they were 
wrong. The day continued fine. 

The hours of picnics vary almost as much as 
does the style of the feast. There is the wild 
mountain scramble up the windy passes of Wales 
or Cumberland, for which the cars, and carriages, 
and sturdy ponies must be ready as soon as 
breakfast is over; the languid afternoon drive to 
Twickenham or Hampton; the torch-light picnic 
at midnight, most weird and picturesque of all, 
on the peak of some Apennine crag, within a mule- 
ride of Lucca Bat afte the 
guests at St Pagans was very judiciously, at 
not too early a period of the day. t is bad poli 
one’s friends time to grow tired.o pow 
other. 

Accordingly, as the sun began to slope 
perceptibly ding the western coast-line of cliffs, 
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the silver white line of which gradually turned to 
flaming golden battlements, such as might have 
walled in a heavenly city, the stream of carriages 
set in upon the chalky down-road to the abbey. 
There would be a fair full moon that night, and 
the air was so balmy and warm that no one needed 
to be in a hurry to get away. Carriage after 
carriage set down its li load under the shadow 
of the cool stone-porch, above which St Paganus, 
= mitre, crosier, abbat- 
ical ring on his finger, loo grimly down upon 
the tide of invading lace and crinoline, and fairy 
Paris bonnets, as it went by. The invited mus- 
tered strongly. In addition to the contingent from 
Shellton Manor, to the garrison of St Pagans, 
where Gunnesley Fitzgeorge, Chirper, and the 
other curled darlings of fashion, now lent the 
weight of their encouragement to the p i 
there were sundry county notables, who tried ve 
hard to seem quite at their ease in conversing wi 
the Season celebrities ; and there were several of 
the more presentable officers from the barracks at 
Shellton ; and two or a, curates. ‘ "a 
Everybody was in irits, or feigned to be, 
in to the and even 
Harriet had thawed to an extent unprecedented, 
and was not merely kind, but almost genial. It 
was a great day for St Pagans—she felt that, and 
looked forward to many and oT a pleasant 
retrospect of it, long after the old house should 
have returned to its normal dulness under her 
sober sway. The sstiff-backed, soft-hearted old 
dame unbent just sufficiently to enable her to 
play the part of hostess admirably well, with an 
antique co in perfect keeping with the stern 
magnificence of that austere ecclesiastical man- 
sion. And people looked and admired, and were 
charmed with with the ta 
the oratory where my lord abbot had knelt at hi 
private prayers; the refectory; the Tower Room, 
overhanging the fiady cliff; the great monkish 
kitchen, into which some prying Fatimas actually 
peeped, albeit it looked anything but medieval now, 
ing fitted with long ranges of French stoves and 
ovens, whereat ar cooks, with white caps 
on their short, wiry, dark hair, toiled with porcelain- 
lined saucepans and stewpans, chattering in Pro- 
vengal the while. All these had their meed of 


praise. 

It was delightful to think that they were actually 
going to dine out of doors, in those beautiful ruins, 
of which they had aes a glimpse as they drove 
up, where the shattered Lady Chapel stood as yet, 
athing of beauty, and where the crumbling walls of 
the pilgrim-house were embroidered with gold and 
green lichens and mosses, and draped with fox- 
gloves, and odorous with sweetbrier and woodbine. 
And then the Monk—how Dora Warburton and 
the others gave pretty little shrieks of mock-terror, 
as it was explained to them where he had last been 
seen, and along which of the he was most 
prone to — with sandalled feet that made no 
sound, ow deliciously dreadful to dine among 
those dear ruins, where, they said, the ghostly 
music was heard to and the spectral tapers 
were seen to gleam, when sorrow was to fall on the 
House of Carnac, and whence the sad, sweet sound 
of the long-dead friars, singing the mass, came 
bodingly to the ears of their supplanters. How 
very nice it all was! 

ora Hastings was of a rare beauty on that 
evening. There was a softness in her clear blue 


eyes that added to her charms, and at the same 
time she had that look of intelligent loveliness so 
hard to paint, so hard to describe, which a woman 
who is quite fancy-free never the look 
of the heart within. 
such signs as these, ings, good, worldl 
creature, took no note. Her daughter's earthly 
prosperity was assured by her engagement, and 
she was by far too discreet a parent to ask whether 
the alternate kle and dreamy pensiveness in 
Flora’s eyes might or might not be attributed to 
the expected return of the man whom she was to 


marry. 

Lord Ulswater did his duty as host graceful 
and well, in the modern style of hospitality, whi 
improves upon the theory of those Arab Amphi- 
| who were ready to serve up their 

con, nicely roasted, or to make a savoury stew of 
the peerless colt, for which thousands of purses 
had been offered in vain, rather than send a 
stranger to bed supperless. Those liberal Bedouins 
were fussy, self-assertive hosts after all, and certain 
to thrust of pillau or kabobs into a guest’s 
mouth, instead of waiting to let him feed himself 
by the aid of his own fingers. But the perfection 
of modern manners demands that a model enter- 
tainer should give up his house, and cellar, and 
stables, and all that is his, to sack and fire if need 
be, and look unobtrusively on while his friends do 
as it seems good to them. Self-government prevails 
in social as in political life, and a masterly inaction 
is the wisest policy that the new breed of Old 
English Gentlemen can pursue. 

‘No chance of seeing Morgan, I am afraid ?’ said 
Lord Ulswater, smiling, to lr Hastings 

‘Not the least. He must have missed the 12.50, 
and cannot be here to-night. No use in waiting for 
him,’ returned the Right Honourable Robert. 

‘Then we need not give him any further law!’ 
said Lord Ulswater, moving away. And almost 
immediately afterwards the gong sounded, deep 
and hollow, the not unwelcome summons to the 
banquet among the ruins. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE SCANDAL AT ST PAGANS. 


‘The thing was well done. Not much in my 
line, of course, you know; but Ulswater did it 
dooced well, I could see that. Such was the 
opinion which Chirper of the Life Guards and 
Crashaw of the Blues were good enough afterwards 
to — to different audiences, in language that 
was all but identical. Without a doubt, they were 
right ; the thing was well done. To have fixed 
the venue of the picnic among the actual ruins 
of the chapel ii would have been an ow 
against good taste of which the founder of 
feast was not likely to be guilty. But part of the 
shell of the pilgrim-house was yet standing, and 
there was space = within its limits, not 
merely for the dinner, but for the dance as well. 
The site for the entertainment had been admirably 
chosen, for there was not only room sufficient, 
but the breaches in the time-ruined walls were 
just such as an artist would have desired them 
to be. To seaward yawned a great gap in the 
masonry, giving a far-stretching view over the 
expanse of sun-lit waters; while, on the other 
hand, one complete end of the building had long 
since fallen, and thus afforded a clear prospect 
of the remains of the Lady Chapel, its g 
oriel and exquisitely-carved groins, and the fluted 
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pillars that had resisted age and weather. All 
around were fragments of sturdy wall still standing, 
mixed with heaps of rubbish, huge stones, mounds 
of brickwork overgrown by a short turf, depres- 
sions in the earth, where old vaults, long filled up, 
had been, and pavements cropping up here and 
there above the nettles and the on fronds. 

Within the ae legge much had been done 
for the accommodation of the company. A floor, 
for instance, had been laid down—a floor of smooth 
dark oak, that had been rubbed and planed, and 
waxed and polished till it was as bright as a 
Venice mirror, and as slippery as ice, tempting 
to the dancers expectant. The low long tables 
were good imitations of those which were once 
employed in the halls of feudal castles; and, 
strong as they looked, with their black trestles and 
massive boards, could as easily be removed piece- 
meal when a clear space was desirable. The seats 
were arranged in a kind of irregular amphitheatre 
of a horse-shoe shape, and were so contrived as 
to resemble mossy banks, being covered with green 
velvet, and so padded and cushioned as to be 
comfortable without destroying the illusion. The 
which the elders of the chiefly con; ted— 
was sheltered from aia or frm omy a tent 
—no common-place marquee, with its associations 
of cricket-matches, Volunteer reviews, and so forth ; 
but a Moorish pavilion, with its broad barbaric 
stripes of orange, and purple, and white—such a 
pavilion as a wandering Emir might pitch upon 
the slopes of Atlas, or such as a Crusader might 
have been supposed to have brought back with 
him from Syria—no unfit gift to the good monks 
of St Pagans. 

There were flowers in profusion around— 
blossomed sprays twining around the shattered 
columns of the y pilgrim-house—rose-banks 
blooming among the scraps of standing wall and 
the prostrate shafts and capitals ; there were lam 
that began to sparkle like glowworms as the 
daylight faded in the west, and as the shadows 
deepened ; and a band of concealed musicians had 
been posted in a well-contrived ambuscade among 
the extensive ruins. The dinner and the wine 
were superlatively good: the servants did their 
spiriting gently ; the thing was well done. 

‘I never, said the Right Honourable Robert, 
‘liked a picnic before.’ And this, from him, was 
great praise. Many of the other guests were a 
good eal more voluble in their expressions of 

elighted wonder. How Lord Ulswater had 
managed so wonderfully, in so short a time, to 
effect so much, unless a fairy had aided him, 
_ the ladies who had seen the place before. 

e Eleusinians were less astonished. Everything 
is to be bought for money in London, as they very 
well knew; even Moorish tents and medieval 
decorations can be conjured out of that vasty deep 
by the magic of the cheque-book ; but not without 
trouble; and it was strange to them that John 
Carnac should have cared to take so much trouble. 

Well as the repast was served, and gratuitous as 
was the gay pretence of ‘ roughing it,’ which some 
of the younger guests, instigated by Lord Ulswater 
and his especial friends, kept up, something of the 
character of a picnic, of an unconventional im- 
promptu meal, was preserved. Thus, the cham- 
pagne went round ~ often and >t late than 
was customary—up to the very verge of the dessert, 
indeed ; and the foaming, loapiag eine seemed to 


puget with the general buoyancy of spirit 
that prevailed. The whole affair was something 
new ; and there is always an excitement in novelty. 
Then, when dinner was over, and coffee had been 
sipped, and the tables were gone as by enchant- 
ment, no long pause ensued before the band began 
to play dance-music ; and the wild, dreamy, yet 
stirring waltz-notes exercised their usual power 
over the young pulses that bounded respondent 
to the summons. The dance began. 

‘Dance—and dinner just over! Thank you!’ 
Gunnesley Fitzgeorge had said when first the 
monstrous proposition was put before him in its 
naked horrur, Handsome Gunnesley Fitzgeorge, 
in spite of the brilliance of his whiskers and the 
trimness of his waist, was not quite so youthful as 
he had been when D’Orsay reigned in London. 
To twirl, and revolve, and perform Terpsichorean 
evolutions immediately after dinner, was more 
than he had courage for. But Macdirk, Chirper, 
and the rest, had no such scruples: they were all 
able-bodied dandies, young and active as yet ; and 
besides, there existed in the minds of the Eleusini- 
ans a notion that their ally, Ulswater, wished them 
to enjoy themselves, and to be the cause of enjoy- 
ment to their partners, and they were too good- 
natured to hang back. As for the Shellton officers, 
they went into the mazy dance with all the honest 
alacrity of school-boys on a holiday. 

The residue of the invited either conversed 
together in groups, looked on at the young folks 
amusing themselves, as many of them, having 
marriageable daughters spinning about with some 
subaltern or youn uire, in the waltz, were 
bound to do, or rambled about the ruins. By this 
time the lamps were alight, and it was dusk, and 
the soft murmur of the sea was like the breathing 
of a giant in his sleep, rising hollow from the cliff- 
foot. The Right Honourable Robert went to sleep, 
too, and no one cared to wake him. Mrs Hastings had 
a little court of county ladies around her, and was 
doing her very best to win their hearts and impress 
their imaginations by her interest in their schools, 
their villages, and their clergy, while at the same 
time she talked familiarly to them of great people 
whom they only knew by newspaper report. Mrs 
Hastings, to borrow an Americanism, never thought 
time or labour lost in ‘stumping’ the provinces on 
behalf of the ministry. 

By no means every abstainer from dancing was 
elderly. Besides Gunnesley Fitzgeorge, there were 
several drones in the hive. The curates, of course. 
One or two young gentlemen of neglected education, 
who knew as much of round dances as of Euclid, 
Young Warburton, who could not procure a partner. 
Add to these a captain from Shellton, who pre- 
ferred flirting to waltzing, and who had persuaded 
a live heiress to ‘sit out’ a dance with him; and 
Lord Ulswater. All of these, with certain young 
ladies who were too serious in their views to dance, 
and so naturally paired off with the curates, or 
who had not been asked, or were indifferent to the 
amusement, sauntered by twos and threes about 
the ruins, admired the prospect, quoted or listened 
to scraps of Browning and Tennyson (Locksley Hall 
was invaluable just then, and the ‘cousin shallow- 
hearted’ was brought in with tremendous effect), 
and behaved very much as people usually do under 
such circumstances, 

The lights twinkled here and there like so 
many fire-flies that had been driven by stress of 
weather into our cold latitudes. But they were 
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not too numerous. Many another man in Lord 
Ulswater’s place would have given carte-blanche to 
a Cockney decorator, who would have stuck a few 
hundred coloured lamps in every available niche 
among the ruins, and given a garish, tawdry, 
Vauxhall aspect to the whole place. Those few 
bright specks of flame, however, like cressets that 
some of the old monks had left neglected among 
the stones, aided the effect instead of marring it. 
The sun had gone down, down to the sky-line, 
where only a red glow remained upon the western 
sea. Above, the evening-star had come trembling 
forth, with its pointed silvery light ; and the cold 
glitter of the moon was beginning to throw a 
whiteness on the waveless waters. It was very 
lovely and still, the oncoming of that summer 
night. 

TFlora !’? She did not start away from him as he 
said it, but she took her hand from his arm, where 
it had lightly rested a moment before, and stood 
beside him in silence, looking at the ground. He 
had never called her by her Christian name before. 

They two—the master of St Pagans and Miss 
Hastings—had strayed apart from the rest, and 
were now standing on the smooth turf at the very 
brink of the cliff, Cerend the chapel, screened from 
the sight of any member of the company, it might 
have Tone thought, by the remains of the chapel 
itself. Above them, rose up the gabled wall, still 
able to bid defiance to the gales of winter, with the 
delicate tracery of the beautiful oriel window, 
looking like so much stone cordage against the 
flushed western sky, darkening fast. By this time 
the wind was beginning to blow light and chill, and 
the stragglers were dropping in gradually to join 
the general assemblage. 

*Flora—I may call you so, may I not? It is 
only for once, remember! Soon, very soon, we 
must see each other no more, or if we meet, it 
must be as strangers,’ said Lord Ulswater, with a 
bitterness and depth of feeling in his rich voice 
that made his words carry weight to the listener’s 
ear. From another, what he had said might have 
seemed an impertinence, but it was seriously said, 
and received as it was spoken. 

‘I—I do not know—that is, I did not know. I 
should be sorry if—if’—— She broke down here, 
faltering like some inexperienced miss who has to 
give ‘yes or no’ to her papa’s curate. Yet she had 
been a ruling belle pmo’ the brunt of two 
London seasons, and had held her own in talk with 
real and pretended suitors. They stood ve 
quietly, those two, for a long minute. The blithe 
‘music reached their ears like something out of a 


‘It is all my own fault, I know, said Lord 
Ulswater gloomily, half turning away, and grind- 
ing the broken mortar of a fragment of masonry 
beneath the heel of his boot ; ‘and it is only just 
that the pain and the suffering should be all mine. 
I ought to have gone away long ago, weeks and 
weeks ago. Why should I stay, like a fvol, 
hanging about your house, watching, longing for a 
word or a smile from you, as I have done? I tell 
you I was ‘an idiot. That star overhead is not 
more out of my reach than the only woman I ever 
loved in my life’ He said this almost as if speaking 


to himself, not at all as if seeking for pity, but» 


with a sort of suppressed anger and anguish very 
painful to a woman’s ear, still more so to that of 
one who loved. 

Miss Hastings had lost all colour by this time ; 


- and beautiful, she stood shyly by Lord 
Iswater’s side, and looked down at the turf, at 
the shimmering sea, which the moon was now 
dappling with scales of silver, but she said nothing 
for a long interval. Then she spoke in a quick, 
agitated voice : ‘I will not—I mean I cannot affect 
to misunderstand. I believe you think that—that’ 
—— ‘The words seemed to choke her ; she turned’ 
her eyes to his face, almost imploringly. 

‘That I love you. Yes,I do think that,’ he said, 
in a tone that was all but fierce. ‘I suffer too much 
to have many doubts on that score. And you are 
to marry Mr Morgan. So much the worse—for me, 
at anyrate, he added, with a concentrated bitterness 

‘Cannot we be frien e said, with streaming 
eyes and a vain effort to be calm. ‘Cannot we be 
dear friends ?’ 

‘That can scarcely be,’ he answered: ‘no 
ever yet came of such friendshi And I am not 
wicked enough or selfish enough to wish that evil 
should come of your innocent wish not to part for 
ever from one who understood you, and who 
ane) the power of understanding because he 

oved.’ 

Then another long space of silence, as it seemed, 
and then Miss Hastings spoke. 

‘I am so sorry, she said—‘so sorry, I mean, 
for the pain that—that it seems I have been so 
unfortunate—altogether it is very sad—but it is too 
late now. She looked down at the ground, and her 
colour rose and fell, and her heart beat quickly, 
flutteringly, as if its instinct had warned it that 
the crisis was at hand. . 

Lord Ulswater turned eagerly towards her, and 
bent his head so that he might look into her face. 
‘It is not too late” he exclaimed with a fire and 
earnestness that almost frightened her—‘ it is never 
too late so long as the lying vows have not been 
spoken before the altar ; so long as the base barter 
of beauty for wealth is not completed. Save your- 
self, Flora: there is yet time. Refuse to be bought 
and sold for this man’s money; fling aside the 
bribes, and baits, and vile gold-worship of those 
who mean to deck you like a lamb for the sacrifice. 
I love you! Iask you to be my wife.” He took 
her hand as he spoke, and bending over her, 
looked full into her eyes, where the tears stood 
thickly now. She trembled very much, but made 
no effort to release her hand. 

‘Oh, this is wrong—wrong,’ she murmured ; ‘ but 
they made me promise. I—I did not know’—— 

‘You know now, dearest,’ he said, in the same 
tone of passionate earnestness; ‘you know it 
would be a sin to marry him, caring the while for 
me ; for you do love me. Flora, darling, dearest, 
say but one word, “ Yes,” and you shall be my wife, 
if all the world stood to bar our way. Speak to 
me, my own!’ 

He had knelt —_ a moss-grown fragment of 
stone, the better to look into her tearful eyes ; and 
his arm stole round her waist. The music of the 
distant band abruptly ceased, but neither of those 
two noted the cessation of the melody. John 
Carnac’s ear was strained to catch the one word, 
so longed for, from his companion’s lips. Twice 
she tried to speak, and twice the listener hearkened 
in vain. At last the one word was spoken, low 
and tremulous, but distinct—‘ Yes,’ 

‘Flora, my own, now—they cannot’—— Lord 
Ulswater raised his voice incautiously as he uttered 
this speech, never to be completed. 
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‘By what right, Lord Ulswater, do you dare to 
address Miss Hastings thus?’ broke in an angry 
voice, a voice so shrill and harsh with furious 
rage, that neither of the startled auditors would 
have recognised it, had not William Morgan’s 
white angry face — over Flora’s shoulder ; 
and not alone. rs Hastings was there, and 
Crashaw, and Miss Warburton and her brother, 
and three or four others, among whom were Lord 
Macdirk and Gunnesley Fitzgeorge. It was as 
utter and signal a discomfiture surprise as has 
often befallen a pair of lovers. 

It was a feminine enfant terrible, a dreadful 
little girl of twelve, in a short frock and blue 
sash, daughter of one of the county gentlemen, 
whose sharp eyes and sharp tongue had been 
the immediate cause of the mischief. When 
Fortunatus Morgan quite unexpectedly made his 
appearance towards the close of the festivities, 
having travelled from Oakshire by ial train 
in hopes of a smile from his betrothed, as the 
reward of his quickness, Flora’s absence was for 
the first time the subject of inquiry and comment. 
Even then, no great harm might have occurred, 
had not the lynx-eyed innocent aforesaid audibly 
declared that she knew where Miss Hastings and 
Lord Ulswater were lingering ; that she had seen 
them in a lonely part of the ruins, beyond the 
chapel, half an hour earlier; and that when she 
and her young friends passed within earshot of the 
place five minutes since, they knew by the sound 
of Lord Ulswater’s voice that the pair of truants 
were lingering in the same = 

Had the child been the fairy of a panto- 
mime, her words could hardly have produced a 
more directly malicious effect—not that poor Carry 
Wheatley meant anything more than to gain the 
glory of superior knowledge. But there was a 
something in the coupling together of Lord Uls- 
water's name with that of Miss Hastings, which 
fell upon everybody with the force of a revelation. 
There was an awkward silence: William Morgan, 
meekest of men, broke that silence by a half- 
articulate curse, which it a be the recordi 
angel blotted out from the book of sins, as he di 
in the case of Uncle Toby’s oath, and for which 
——s the ladies present forgave him. 

*I will go and look for them—for her,’ he said 


He shook off his frightened sister’s grasp as she 
came 
prom; orward. ‘Give me your arm, William,’ 
she said; ‘I will go with you. It is foolish of 
Flora to stay so late in the night-air. We ought 
all to go indoors’ The veteran woman of the 
world could not help knowing that the hand she 
had placed on her elect son-in-law’s arm trembled 
in a tell-tale fashion. She scented a ruinous 
quarrel afar off. Several of the party followed 
as hastily as -breeding allowed ; all inquisitive, 
some alarm: Then came the explosion. It was 
impossible to explain away the palpable truth that 
Lord Ulswater been discovered kneeling at 
Miss Flora’s feet, or that his arm was encircli 
her waist, unreproved. The offenders were taken 
red-handed, and could look for no mercy. 

Chirper, passing don, told another 
Eleusinian, also passing through London, when 
they met in the empty club. ‘Morgan was like a 
sankeen, He had come up on horseback from 
Shellton, and he had a riding-whip in his hand, 


and I give you my word, he was going to cut 
Ulswater across the face with it, only Gunnesley 
Fitzgeorge caught hold of him, and he and Mac- 
dirk got the whip from him. Then he raved, and 
wanted to shoot Carnac across a handkerchief ; and 
then they say he’d have thrown himself over the 
cliff, if that poor little sister of his had not hung 
round his neck, crying. You never saw a chap 
so cut up. Carnac behaved very well. They 
slanged him awfully—Mrs Hastings and some of 
the old women. He was quite pale and steady. 
said that done him the 

onour to accept his proposal of marriage; and 
that he should hold Ps his word till she herself 
released him from it. He only tted that the 
and apologised very humbly to the com or 
the niet termination of all the San teching 
as proud as Lucifer all the time. You know 
Carnac’s way—that grand manner of his!’ 

‘And the girl?’ asked the other Eleusinian. 
‘How about Flora ?’ 

‘Oh, they hustled her away, of course ; put her 
shawls on, and took her off in the first carriage, 

ously ied, I suppose. astings and the 
old man are not kely to let such a catch as 
Fortunatus Morgan slip through their fingers, if 
they tan keep hi hanging on. It’s on the cards 
that the yo lady should be Mrs M. yet, you 
know,’ observed Chirper. 

His fellow-clubman chuckled. It would, he 
remarked, have been very amusing to have been 
at St Pagans on that night. He should have liked 
to have seen the scattering of the good company 
which his friend descri every one eager to be 
off, and Ruth Morgan going with her brother, 
and refusing to be Lady Harriet’s guest, or an 
inmate of Lord Ulswater’s house, for even a single 
night: all of which details the man of Eleusis 
keenly enjoyed. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if Morgan—those fellows 
never take a thing quietly—were to parade Carnac 
—pistols and coffee over in France, you know; but 
those things always end now a days with one 
fellow’s going to Paris, and the other party’s 
refusing to come to the scratch. Anyhow, I told 
Ulswater, if he wanted me, I was his man; I’d 
come back from Scotland at once.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


At the conversazione given by the President of the 
Royal Society at Burlington House, the om ge | of 
newly constructed astronomical, optical, and other 
— instruments afforded a gratifying 
proof of improvements in the mode of construction, 
and of increased skill on the part of the con- 
structers. The large spectroscope which is to be 
used in combination with Lord Rosse’s monster 
telescope was a triumph of workmanship, and of 
philosophical adaptation of means to ends; and we 
may expect ere = hear of important discoveries 
in png enomena. C. W. Siemens 
and Professor Wheatstone exhibited each one a 
remarkable electric machine of his own invention, 
which demonstrated in a surprising way the con- 
vertibility of mechanical force into electricity. In 
these machines, a bar of soft iron, —— length- 
wise in copper-wire, is made to rotate een two 
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other bars of soft iron, which are fixed. The rota- 
ting bar is inoculated, so to speak, with a small 
touch of magnetism, and then being set spinning 
very rapidly, the small touch is generated into a 
stream of electricity, which passes off with a crack- 
ling noise, increasing or diminishing in proportion 
to the rotation. In a laboratory, such a machine 
would be highly as it could be 
nerate large quantities of electricity very cheaply, 
pa there ited doubt but that many other ways of 
turning it to account will be discovered. Mr 
Siemens has already discovered one most important 
way, namely, the lighting-up of buoys and beacons 
at a distance from the shore, by sending a current 
of electricity to them through a submarine cable. 
That is the way in which he purposes to employ 
the electricity generated by his machine: his 
method has been approved by the Commissioners 
of Northern Light-houses, who intend to apply it to 
light the buoys and beacons that mark the most 
dangerous spots round the coast of Scotland. 

But of all wonderful electric machines, the one 
invented by Mr H. Wilde of Manchester is the 
most wonderful. Some particulars of it have been 
given in a previous Month, but they fall far short 
of what was witnessed by the visitors at Burlington 
House on the evening above referred to. A 
machine which weighs about four and a half tons, 
including one ton of copper-wire, and which re- 
quires an eight-horse steam-engine to keep its 
armature in rotation, must necessarily produce 
tremendous effects. It gives off electric fire in 
torrents : the light produced is intense, and is quite 
as useful to photographers as sunlight, with the 
advan over the sun, that it can be used on dark 
days and at night. This light, as we hear, is 
already employed in manufacturing establishments, 
and is to be introduced into light-houses. A French 
Company, who have purchased the right to use it 
in France, will try it first in the light-house on Cape 
Grisnez, whence, as is said, the light will radiate 
not only all across the Channel, but some distance 
into the southern counties of England. Besides the 
production of light, the new machine is applicable 
to important manufacturing purposes ; the size of 
the machine being altered to suit special circum- 
stances. A well-known firm at Birmingham are 
about to use it, instead of a galvanic battery, for 
the deposition of copper on articles required to be 
coated with that me In this case, the electricity 
of the machine is substituted for the acid and zinc 
of the battery, and will cost less. In another 
instance, the machine is to be used for the 
production of ozone in quantities for 
in bleaching operations. 

all this, we have another and singularly 
interesting example of the application of science 
to social, economic, and industrial purposes, so 
eminently characteristic of the present century. 

Professor Tyndall exhibited the sensitive , am 
on which he had given a lecture at the Royal 
Institution: or, to be more explicit, he made ex- 

riments to shew the action of sound on flame. 

e results are remarkable. A tall flame, looking 
like an ordinary gas-flame issuing from a circular 
orifice in an iron nipple, behaves in an extra- 
ordinary way when, by increased pressure, it is 
raised to fourteen or sixteen inches in length. Ifa 
shrill whistle be blown in any — of the room, it 
suddenly drops down to about the length, and 
rises again immediately on cessation of the sound. 
A blow of a hammer on a board produces a similar 


effect ; and still more so when the blow is on an 
anvil: the flame then jumps with surprising brisk- 
ness, the reason being that the ring of the anvil 
combines those higher tones to which the flame is 
most sensitive. tuning-forks, at the ordinary 
pitch, produce no effect; but if made to vibrate 
one thousand six hundred, or two thousand, or 
more times in a second, the flame responds ener- 
getically. In another experiment, a fiddle is played 
in presence of a flame twenty inches in length, the 
low notes produce no effect ; but when the highest 
—~ is sounded, ‘the jet, to quote Professor 
Tyndall’s own words, ‘ instantly squats down to a 
tumultuous bushy flame, eight inches long.’ And 
the same effect is produced by strokes on a bell at 
twenty yards* distance : at every stroke, the flame 
drops instantaneously. This last experiment is a 
good illustration of the rapidity with which sound 
is propagated through air, for there is no sensible 
interval between the bell-stroke and the shortening 
of the flame. 

Another flame, nearly twenty inches long, is yet 
more sensitive, for the rustle of a silk-dress, a step 
on the floor, creaking of boots, dropping of a s 
coin, all make it drop down mm to eight 
inches, or become violently agitated. At twenty 
yards’ distance, the rattle of a bunch of keys in 
the hand shortens the flame, and it is affected even 
by the fall of a piece of r, or the plashing of 
a raindrop. To the vowel U, it makes no response ; 
to O, it shakes ; E makes it flutter strongly ; and 
S breaks it up into a tumultuous mass. Man 
more instances might be given, but these 
suffice to shew that surprising effects are produced 
by sound. To the scientific inquirer they will be 
serviceable as fresh illustrations in the science of 
acoustics. 

In a series of researches on the effects of sodium 
on flame, Professor Nicklés explains the reason for 
the apparent change of colour in a face — to 
the light. That there is blue in human blood, he 
says, may easily be seen by the colour, in daylight, 
of the large veins on the skin of the tend. All 
the other tints which enter into the composition 
of flesh-colour being extinguished except the | blue, 
that shade alone remains upon the face of the 
experimenter; but bei illumined by a 
yellow flame, it is plain the effects of the two 
colours will be to a @ green, varying in 
shade from yellowish to bluish, according to the 
intensity of the blue, and producing a most sinister 
aspect on the human countenance. The eye 
speedily accommodates itself to these effects; but, 
adds Professor Nicklés, I have good reason for 
thinking that one cannot with safety continue to 


work for any — length of time by this monoton-’ 
e 


ous light. retina, after a time, becomes so 
much affected as not to be able to bear, without 
irritation, either daylight or the ordinary illumin- 
ation used at night, a result possibly caused by the 
absence of chemical rays in the flame, or because 
it injures the optic nerve, which is Poorly adapted 
to such a medium. Indeed, it has been observed 
that the eye, after for a length of time 
to soda-light, becomes colour-blind to some extent, 
and unable to distinguish between different shades 
of the same colour. 

By the last news from Australia, we learn that a 
young salmon—a smolt—had been caught in one 


of the rivers | which most 
encouraging proof t! e ing endeavours 
made to introduce the nt ameones at antipodes 


- 
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have been successful. We hope the Tasmanians 
and the Australians too will take care to give 
the fish fair-play, and especially that they 

not be hindered in their ascent of the rivers in the 
breeding-season. If they (the colonists) are wise, 
| will take warning by the way in which rivers 
and salmon were for so many years misused in 
this country ; until the one had become foul and 
choked, and the other was well-nigh extirpated. 
The Fishery Commission, whose labours we have 
from time to time noticed, have done much to 
remedy the mischief, but we still hear that the 
numerous mill-weirs which encumber the streams 
of these islands have a destructive effect ; and that 
it is hopeless to look for a multiplication of salmon 
while they exist in their present form. All mill- 
weirs, it is argued, should be provided with a 
salmon-ladder, carrying a constant flow of water, 
up which the salmon might ascend at any hour of 

e day or night, instead of, as at present, being 
hindered for ten or twelve hours while the mill is 
at work. Salmon-ladders are found to answer the 
purpose for which they were introduced in Ireland, 
and an equally satisfactory result would attend 
their use in this country. If weirs are, as described 
by some of our correspondents, ‘ fixed engines,’ and, 
as such, are injurious to the propagation of salmon, 
the sooner they are all opened by ladders the 
better. 

An American, Mr Jenks, has exhibited imens 
of stained wood in a variety of colours. e wood 
is white -pine. He places it in a closed vessel, 
exhausts the air, oan then allows the colouring 
fluid to enter. By this process the wood is evenly 
stained, and to a considerable depth, owing to the 
exhaustion of air from the fibre. The colouri 
matters are nitrate and sulphate of iron, with an 
without paraffin and logwood, for different tints of 

; chromate and bichromate of potash, also 
with and without paraffin, for the yellowish grays ; 
logwood, with and without ‘pari, for tints of 
orange ; and aniline blue and red for slate colours 
and violet. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ WISHES. 
BY A BEST MAN. 


they fare, ‘ 
That dear particular pair, 
The twain made one, that single were; 


Whate’er betide them, 
Whether Heaven gently guide them, 
Or some good-fortune be denied them ; 


Whether we see 
Their day’s prosperity, 
Or hear of ’t, absent though they be, 


Follow them, our loves; 
Move ye where each one moves, 
And tell them what our heart approves. 


—We wish them ever 
Bound, so as friends were never, 
And faster than all time can sever ; 


Bound by no noose 
That chafes with each day's use, 
But by soft links they would not loose : 


Sweet intercourses 
Tracing from two clear sources 
One confluent stream of vital forces : 


Kisses for th’ asking, 
Faces that need no masking, 
And smiles, that blossom without tasking. 


Unfailing buoyance, 

To tide o’er life’s annoyance, 

And pay no pain for this day’s joyaunce. 
Hearts, for each other ; 

Hands, for a helpless brother ; 


Power to relieve and raise another. 


Work, that not tires, 
But such as each desires 
To make life noble, who aspires ; 


Moments of leisure ; 
Praise, and good-luck in measure ; 
Large capability for pleasure. 


Enough to eat, 
Though’t be but Monday’s meat 
Served, with love-herbs, for Tuesday’s treat ; 


If sick, to heal it ; 
If sorry, to conceal it ; 
And health, and a clear mind to feel it : 


Daughters to heed them ; 
Sons, and bread to feed them ; 
And children’s children, when they need them : 


Kindly embraces ; 
Brightness of upturned faces ; 
And tears, on their last resting-places. 


—We that were carried 
This morn to church, and tarried 
A little while, to see you married, 


Though ’t pinch us nearly 
To say a fare-well cheerly 
We say so still, and love you dearly. 


All joys attend you ! 
All Providence befriend you ! 
So to each other we commend you! 


Erratum.—In the article GREENWICH TiME, page 98 
of the current volume, lst column, line 8 from bottom— 
for ‘later than,’ read ‘earlier or in advance of.’ 
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